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This body assembled on the 14th of Fifth 
month, at Race Street Meeting House, in 
Philadelphia. Both Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings were well attended, and the Women’s 
Meeting was thought to be even larger than 
usual, 

At the opening of the Men’s Meeting earn- 
est prayer for heavenly help was offered, and 
the names of the 132 Representatives from 
the eleven constituent Quarterly Meetings 
were called, and all were present except 18. 
Minutes for ministers and others in attend- 
ance from other Yearly Meetings were read 



















M. Spencer, West Branch, Pa., and Enos 
Heacock, West Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
Epistolary correspondence from New York, 
Baltimore, Ohio Indiana and Genesee were 
read. 

A Committee “was appointed to prepare 
‘replies to thesé evidences of brotherly love.” 

In the Women’s Meeting solemn and fer- 
vent prayer for divine favor and guidance 
preceded the entrance upon the business ; 
and many voices were raised in rejoicing that 
we were once more permitted thus to gather 
in His name, to reassert our dependence upon 
the eternal verities, and to strengthen each 
other for that shoulder to shoulder work in 
the church, on which the divine blessing has 
rested in days gone by. 




















+ as follows: Thos. Foulke, New York; Joseph | 
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The calling of the Representatives and the 
other usual routine business was followed by 
the reading of the credentials of ministers 
and others in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings. These were as follows: Elizabeth 
Thistlethwaite and her companion, Catharine 
S. Vail, of Rahway and Plainfield Quarterly 
Meeting, New Jersey; also those sent in 
from Men’s Meeting. 

The remainder of the morning session was 
occupied in reading Epistles from New York, 
Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings. The warm and earnest words of salu- 
tation, and the grave and thoughtful counsels 
with which the documents were freighted, 
had a solemnizing influence upon the meet- 
ing. To one aged Friend they recalled to 
memory the words of the Prophet Malachi 
(3:16), concerning the faithful in Israel : 
“They that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another; and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it; and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them that feared the 
Lord and that thought upon His name.” 

At the afternoon session of the Men’s 
Meeting, the Representatives reported the 
names of Benjamin G. Foulke for Clerk, and 
Evan T. Swayne for Assistant Clerk, and they 
were appointed to that service. 

A Committee was appointed to examine 
and settle the Treasurer’s account; propose 
the sum to be raised, and the name of a 
Friend to serve as Treasurer. 
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Written reports were received from thres | 
of the Quarterly Meetings referring to their 
labors in the smaller meetings, and verbal re- | 
ports from several others. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
of the Women’s Meeting, Mary H. Bar- 
nard was appointed Clerk, and Margaretta 
S. Walton, Assistant Clerk. There was a 
feeling of deep regret throughout the meeting 
in view of the withdrawal of Phebe W. 
Foulke from the position of Clerk, which for 
several years she has filled with so much 
ability and acceptance. The condition of her 
health necessitates this step. 

The remaining Epistles from sister Yearly 
Meetings were then read. These essays, like 
those previously presented were felt to be full | 
of wisdom and fraternal feeling, and a large 
committee was appointed to reply to them as 
way opens. These Friends were advised to 
meet together and wait solemnly on the Lord 
for light and guidance on the important 
work of issuing replies to the Epistles. Thus, 
as from a smitten rock a pure stream of gos- 
pel life may issue from this body for the re- 
treshment of the Church. 

A Committee was set apart for the auditing 
of the Treasurer’s account, and the appoint- 
ment of a Treasurer for the coming year; 
and one for the assistance of the Clerk in col- 
lecting the exercises of the meeting and in 
revising and preparing the extracts for publi- 
cation. 

At the opening of the Men’s Meeting on 
the morning of the 15th inst. the considera- 
tion of the state of the Society was entered 
upon, as this is developed by the reading and 
answering of the Queries. In reply to the 
first, the summary answer adopted was: 
“ All our religious meetings have been regu- 
larly. held, with some few exceptions, men- 
tioned in several of the reports. Those held 
on the mornings of the First day of the week 
are generally attended by most of our mem- 
bers. Those held at other times are neglected 
by many. The hour is generally observed. 
Clear of unbecoming behavior when assem- 
bled.” 

At the afternoon session the meeting was 
introduced into an earnest discussion of the 
causes leading to the deficiencies noted in re- 
gard to the attendance of meetings, and it 
was decided to appoint a committee to bring 
forward the names of a suitable number of 
Friends to take into consideration these de- | 
ficiencies, and report next year. A depu- 
tation laid the concern before the Women’s 
Meeting. 

In reply to the Second Query, no departure 
from our standards as to love and unity, tale- 
bearing and detraction, and the settlement of 
differences was apparent. 
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At the morning session of the Women’s 
Meeting on the 15th inst. the Report of the 
Standing Committee on Education was laid 
before the meeting. This interesting review 
of the labors of this body during the past 
year was read and duly considered. The 
action of: the Committee was approved by 
Friends generally and its continuance was 
united with. 

An aged Friend, long a faithful standard- 
bearer among us, identified with all the 
onward work of the church, expressed her 
comfort in the conviction that there is no 
prospect that the Lord’s harvest will not find 
gatherers in this our day. Loyal workers are 
at hand, ready to-lend all their powers, both 
mental and spiritual, to the furtherance of 
the cause of Truth and Right, and who are 
zealous and faithful in the maintenance of 
the testimonies of this Society, believing them 
to embody essential principles, vital to the 
right conduct of life. 

Earnest. desire was expressed that in the 
schools of Friends due care be exercised that 
the children be guarded from falling into the 
fashionable customs of showing honor by the 
removal of the hat, and by the use of compli- 
mentary expressions. The requirements of 
true Christian courtesy were shown to be far 
otherwise. The Committee was encouraged 
to persevere in its vigilant care over the 
schools of Friends, and in the work of guard- 
ing the education of our children in accord- 
ance with the simplicity of our religious pro- 
fession. 

The Report of the Standing Committee on 
Temperance was next read. IJts work during 
the past year was detailed, and it approved 
itself to the general sentiment among Potente. 
It has labored to disseminate correct scientific 
information as to the consequences of an in- 
dulgence in alcoholic stimulants, and thus 
awaken conscience among the people by every 
legitimate means attainable. The feeling was 
expressed that all the needful expenses of a 
Committee entrusted with so great a work as 
that of the promotion of the cause of temper- 
ance, head be promptly paid from the gene- 
ral treasury of the Yearly Meeting. 

In order that there might be ample funds 
in hand for such disbursements, a Friend 
proposed the appointment of ‘a small Com- 
mittee of perhaps two from each Quarterly 


| Meeting, to take action as to the readjustment 


of the quotas. This was united with, and it 


was felt that no good cause undertaken on 
behalf of this Meeting need ever languish for 
want of monetary help. The appointment 
of the Committee was deferred till the next 
session. 

At the afternoon session the Committee to 
audit the Treasurer’s account reported, and 
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proposed the name of Mary L. Saunders for 
Treasurer. This Friend was appointed to 
that service. 

The subject of the revision of the quotas 
of the Quarterly Meetings came up for con- 
sideration, but before action was taken, a de- 
putation from the Men’s Meeting entered and 
laid before the Meeting the conclusion of 
their body to submit our deficiencies to a 
joint committee of men and women Friends 
for their consideration, should women Friends 
concur. 

The reading and answering of the First 
Query, however, preceded action on this sub- 

ect. 

: From the answers it appeared that most of 
the meetings have been held. Those on First- 
day and for business have been generally 
well attended, but the mid-week meetings 
have not been so well observed. 

A deep interest in the acknowledged de- 
ficiencies was awakened, and there was a 
large expression of concern on the subject. 
The appointment of a nominating Committee 
to act jointly with men Friends was entered 
upon, and soon after the meeting closed. 

At the morning session of Men’s Meeting 
on the 16th inst., a visit was received from 
Elizabeth Thistlethwaite. After this, the 
consideration of the state of the Society was 
resumed by the reading of the Fourth Query 
and its answers. From this it was shown that 
Friends are nearly clear of the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous liquors. Two reports, 
however, mention slight exceptions. Four 
reports make exceptions in relation to the 
manufacture and sale of cider in some locali- 
ties. The other particulars of the Query are 
answered in the affirmative. 

In reply to the Fifth Query, it appears that 
the necessities of the poorin membership with us 
are duly inspected and relief afforded. Care is 
taken to assist such in business as they are capa- 
ble of, and to keep their children among 
Friends. 

In reply to the Sixth Query, no exception 
is made to the affirmative, except in reference 
to a hireling ministry. 

The Seventh Query elicited the statement 
that “ Friends generally are careful to live 
within the bounds of their circumstances, and 
to keep to moderation in their trade or busi- 
ness ; they are mostly punctual to their prom- 
ises and just in the payment of debts, and to 
such as give reasonable grounds for fear on 
these acc6unts labor is extended for their 
preservation or recovery.” 

The Eighth Query was answered fully in 
the affirmative as follows: “Care is taken 
to deal with offenders in the spirit of meek- 
ness, without partiality, and in order for their 
help, and generally without unnecessary de- 
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lay, and when such labor has proved ineffec 
tual, judgment has been issued, we believe, in 
the authority of truth.” 

At the opening of the morning session of 
Women’s Meeting on Fourth day (the 16th 
inst.), the Second query introduced the meet- 
ing into a solemn consideration of the vital 
importance of the maintenance of peace and 
love within the inclosure of our own Society. 
There does not appear from the answers, to 
be any deficiency in fraternal love among us, 
though one Friend felt constrained to call 
attention to the fact that many of the meet- 
ings of our Society are much neglected. This, 
she believed, must be due to some deficiency 
of Christian love. Love, which is the fulfill- 
ing of the Divine Law, is felt to be the one 
thing needful to the well being of the Society 
of Friends. “God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” 

Allegiance to God requires that we be faith- 
ful in public divine worship, and love for our 
brethren in the faith, will make this ever a 
joyful service. Thus they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength. 

“ Good Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life.’ The answer of the Blessed 
Master to this plaintive inquiry was shown to 
be yet the sum and substance of the Heavenly 
wisdom to the humble inquirer. To part with 
all of self, and to minister unto the needs of 
others as the Lord of life enjoins, is still the 
secret of the life eternal. 

The Third Query which also treats of the 
conduct of life, led to deep and thoughtful 
exercise. The answers indicated a conscious- 
ness that more attention to the careful religi- 
ous culture of the youth would be a great 
benefit to this religious Society. The Good 
Father calls the children of his love, and 
sends to them his faithful messengers again 
and again, that haply some of the wanderers 
may at length be drawn to return to the 
straight and narrow way, repentant and hum- 
ble, willing to be led from stepping stone to 
stepping stone, even into the Heavenly King- 
dom. 

The Fourth Query, inquiring into the man- 
ufactureand sale of spirituous liquorsand their 
use as a bevereage, attending places of diver- 
sion, etc., was next considered, and scarcely 
any important infraction of our rules was 
noted. The testimony of Friends to the need 
of temperance and the value of abstinence 
from alcoholic stimulants is maintained in a 
good degree of strength. 

The Fifth Query, concerning the care of 
our needy members and the culture of their 
children in learning as a preparation for use- 
fulness in‘ life, was then brought before the 
meeting and weightily considered.in the light 
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of the various answers from cunstituent meet- 
ings. All of these indicate that due care 
prevails among Friends, that this important 
part of the work ,of our Society is not neg- 
lected. 

At the afternoon session on the 16th, the 
meeting returned for a brief period to the con- 
sideration of the value of strict abstinence 
from intoxicants, the careful discouragement 
of the use of tobacco in all its forms, and the 
avoidance of such diversions in the family as 
may lead to harmful associations in later life. 
Strict faithfulness was solemnly enjoined, and 
several younger Friends spoke weightily on 
these points. 

The Sixth Query brought up the subject of 
our testimony to a free Gospel Ministry. That 
God the Father isasabundantly able to instruct 
his waiting children now as in any former 
age, we hold to be a verity. The ministry 
among Friends may have seemed to some 
very humble and coarse, like the few barley 
loaves and the small,fishes of the gospel story, 
yet it has often been found sufficient for the 
needs of hungering souls. Immanuel (God 
with us) abides in his temple, and this temple 
is the humble and devout heart which is dedi- 
cated to God. The living spring of divine 
life is ever at hand, and ever ready to flow 
forth to the refreshment of the soul. 

We should cherish and love our organiza- 
tion which seeks to realize the eternal truth 
that the Lord does indeed dwell in his holy 
temple and that this temple is the waiting, 
human heart. Other portions of the Christian 
church are coming up to the lofty standpoint 
fixed by our faithful fathers. Shall we, the 
inheritors of their testimonies, be found in,the 
background ? 

The true support of a liying gospel minis- 
try is notsilver and gold, but it isthe receptive, 
responsive attitude of the hearers of the word. 
Thus does deep answer unto deep, and thus 
the word of life flows from vessel unto vessel, 
and the church is refreshed. 


knowledgement of deficiency. 
The Eighth Query, concerning the dealing 


with offenders in the spirit of meekness, with- | 
out partiality or unnecessary delay, in order | 


for their help, was next considered. The 
answers acknowledged a need of more earnest 
care in this matter. The treatment of the 
erring in the spirit of restoring love, is requi- 
site to the true unity of the body. To heal 
and help is the mission of true Christian 
love. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, the remain- 
ing queries were answered in the Men’s Meet- 
ing. There are 39 schools under the care of 
committees, with 84 teachers and 2,482 scho- 
lars, of whom 642 are members of our So- 
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| Affairs was read. 
The Seventh Query called forth no ac- | 


ciety. The report of the Joint Committee on 
Education and Schools was read. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee detailing its action during the past 
year, were read and approved. The memorial 
of Mary Levis, a minister, was read. 

In the Women’s Meeting on the 17th, after 
the reading of the opening minute and the 
minutes of yesterday’s meetings, an aged 
minister spoke most feelingly and solemnly 
in remembrance of the beloved dead of 
whom the memory is yet fresh among us. 
Another speaker cautioned against gloomy 


retrospection, and called attention to the } 


promising side of the condition of things. If 
we give way to discouragement our powers 
for good are paralyzed. 

The remaining annual queries were then 
read with their answers. These were in ac- 
cordance with the information given in the 
Men’s Meeting. ; 

Epistles, prepared by the Committee to 
Ohio and Illinois Yearly Meetings were read, 
and with some verbal alterations, were adopted 
by the meeting. 

Allusion to First-day school work in both 
these epistles led to the expression of fear lest 
the activity in these schools gave the children 
a distaste for that quiet introversion of spirit %) 
needful for the performance of acceptable 
spiritual worship in our meetings. 

The reading of the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee next engaged the atten- 
tion of the meeting, when, after some further 
exercises concerning the various testimonies 
which have been passed in review, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

On Sixth Day (the 18th inst.), Men’s Meet- 
ing received the report of the Committee to 
Examiue the Treasurer’s account. From this 
it appears that there is a balance in the 
Treasury of $3,241.06, and it is recommended 
that $2,000 be raised this year. 

The report of the Committee on Indian 
In it regret was expressed 
that this committee has not been able to con- 


| tinue its labors in some directions, on account 


of the action taken by the present govern- 
ment. What had been undertaken and ac- 
complished was detailed. The report was 
approved and the committee continued. 

The Committee on Intoxicating Beverages 
reported that they have held regular stated 


meetings in pursuance of the object of their 


appointment. They have felt the vast impor- 
tance of this subject, and have endeavored to 
lay a foundation of right opinion by the in- 
troduction of temperance text books into the 
schools, as way opened. They have held 82 
conferences for discussion and comparison of 
views, and these have been successful. 

After much free expression of sentiment, b 
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he labors of the committee were approved, | which may militate againt holiness, calmness, 


and it was continued in the service. Permis- 
sion was given it to draw on the Treasurer of 
the Yearly Meeting for the necessary funds to 
carry on the work. 

At the afternoon session of the Men’s 
Meeting, the Nominating Committee reported 
a large body of Friends to take into consid- 
eration the subject of our deficiencies. These 
Friends were duly appointed to that service. 

The Committee on Epistles produced one 
general Epistle which was read and approved, 
and directed to be forwarded to the six Year- 
ly Meetings with which this Meeting corre- 
sponds. 

After several addresses, the meeting con- 
cluded with a fervent acknowledgement of 
the goodness and mercy of Almighty God in 
again permitting Friends to meet together in 
this manner, and for the overshadowing in- 
fluence of his holy power during the sessions 
of this annual assembly. 

In the Women’s Meeting on the morning of 
the 18th, after some explanations of particu- 
lars alluded to in the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee, an essay prepared by 
the Committee on Epistles was: read and ap- 
proved, and directed to be forwarded to Balti- 

x» more Yearly Meeting. It was felt to be 
appropriate. The custom of card-playing 
being mentioned in the Epistle, with a cau- 
tion as to its being admitted into Friends’ 
families, many voices were raised in depreca- 
tion of this indulgence. It is believed to be 
dangerous even as an amusement, because its 
tendency is to lead on to gambling, with all 
its disastrous results. This has been the down- 
fall of many, and it is especially the work of 
woman to guard husbands, sons and brothers 
from so gravea danger. The waste of precious 
time is no small evil. Such diversion takes 
the place of the delights of pure literature, 
the intelligent study of nature, and pleasures 
and advantages of conversation on high 














¥ themes, worthy of the consideration of immor- 


tal beings. 

We should avoid the beginnings of evil 
when these are manifest, and endeavor to sub- 
stitute at the fireside that which is innocent, as 
well as delightful, for the pastime which is, at 
the best, utterly uninstructive, and in every 
way unprofitable. 

If the minds of parents are properly stored 
with noble thoughts, and enriched by the ex- 
perience of life, it should not be difficult to 
lead the dear children to that conversation 
which lays the foundation of true culture. 
The quiet which tends to the growth of the 
spiritual life is interfered with by the indul- 

ence in exciting amusement of any kind. 

e crave wisdom for the youth, let us en- 


¢ deavor to guard their tender years from that | vent exhortation for his sisters in the faith , 


and purity of life, supplying, at the same 
time, that which may both delight and profit. 


One Friend reminded us that it is the work 


of the Holy Spirit to lead and guide into all 
holiness and into all truth. For the youth 
we must have patience to wait for the good 
seed of the kingdom to take root. We can 
not force the growth, nor can we impose our 
own views upon those whose minds are not 
yet able to appreciate them. From the one 
source of wisdom and grace must all true 
growth in grace come. 


An exercise was expressed in regard to the 


cultivation of tobacco. It is believed that 


we cannot rightfully use any portion of the 
soil entrusted to us for the production of a 
plant useless to mankind and deeply injurious 
to many. If the greater profits of tobacco 
culture are so strong an inducement for this 
industry, women may, by the moderation of 
their desires, and the practice of careful 
economy, lessen the temptation to husbands, 
fathers, brothers and sons. 

An essay addressed to Genesee Yearly 
Meeting was read, and was approved and 
adopted. This was followed by one address- 
ed to Indiana Yearly Meeting, which was 
also approved. 

The report of the standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs was then presented. This was 
deeply interesting, showing what progress the 
tribes entrusted to our care have made since 
the period when President Grant first called 
Friends, as well as other religious bodies, into 
the work of civilizing the Indians. The work 
of our Society among them has been greatly 
curtailed since our last Yearly Meeting. The 
Great Nemaha Agency was taken out of the 
hands of Friends without conferring with 
them. These Indians had much advanced 
under the charge of Friends, and they feel 


' sincere regret at being obliged to give them 


up. The Agency yet under the care of the 
committee is in good condition. 

A deputation from the Men’s Meeting then 
announced that the report of the joint stand- 
ing Committee on Intoxicating Beverages has 
been read and approved in their meeting and 
the committee continued in the service, and 
authorized to draw upon the treasury of the 
Yearly Meeting for all needful expenses. 

The Committee on the Revision of the 
Quotas reported a new and permanent ar- 
rangement, which will sufficiently increase the 
income of this meeting. This was promptly 
approved by the meeting, and the report 
adopted. 

At the afternoon session of the Women’s 
Meeting, a visit of gospel love was received 
from Amos Jones, who had a message of fer- 
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He reminded women of their great influence 
in the world, and of their power for the re- 
form of dangerous evils. The use of alco- 
holic stimulants, and the cultivation and use 
of tobacco, are now great evils which need 
the utmost efforts of the thoughtful to combat 
them. He commended the faithfulness of 
those who have come forward, and called 
upon others to labor in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

The Nominating Committee directed to | 
bring forward names of Friends to serve on 
the Committee to consider deficiencies, then 
reported, They presented a long list of names, 
which were duly considered and approved, | 
and the Friends proposed were appointed to 
the important service of considering our defi- 
ciencies, with the view to remedy them if pos- 
sible, and report to our next Yearly Meeting. 

The Epistle prepared for New York Yearly 
Meeting was read and approved, and directed | 
to be forwarded to that body. 

A memorial concerning our deceased Friend 
Mary Levis, prepared by Abington Monthly 
Meeting, was read, solemnizing the meeting, 
and bringing back to memory her gentle and 
humble walk with God, and her simple and 
touching ministry of the word of life. 

A memorial prepared by Upper Springfield | 


Monthly’ Meeting, concerning our deceased | 
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Friend Maria Kirby, was next read. The | 
record of a long, useful and beautiful life | 
was felt to be strengthening tofthe principles | 
of virtue and truth in others. She was an | 
elder worthy of double honor, strengthening | 
those who were called to the ministry of the | 
gospel, and illustrating the way of life by | 
walking uprightly therein. 

The gathering together of the embers in- 
creases the warmth of the home. Evea so 
the gathering of concerned minds, alive to 
the truth, from many quarters of this, our 
Yearly Meeting causes an increase of Chris- 
tian love and of zeal. It is well if we who 
have enjoyed this season of refreshment and 
blessing, may at this closing hour be mindful 
to store up and bear away with us somewhat | 
of the good we have received. 

One Friend spoke impressively of the high 
mission intrusted to the Society of Friends, 
and expressed her belief that there is among 
us an amount of power which, if rightly em- 
ployed, might move the world. The simple | 
spiritual worship of one God, and the testi- 
mony to the truth that our God is to be known | 
in the secret of the soul, and that he is him- 
self the all sufficient teacher and leader of 
his people, are the simple foundation stones of | 
this Society, and it we maintain our stand | 
faithfully, we may witness the triumph of the | 
truth. 

After the review of the minutes, the meet- 






































ing closed under a solemn covering of divin 
love, and with a devout ascription of praise 
and thanksgiving to the great head of the 
Church, who has abundantly blessed the de- 
liberations of this assembly. 





THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 


From the Christian Union we take the fol- 
lowing article, which is worth the perusal of 
those who feel’that they do not receive all 
they deserve. This thought is often accom- 
panied by want of action, because the mind 
has conceived the idea that the world is un- 
appreciative. Earnest effort is,in the long run, 
appreciated ; hard work, mental or physical, 
shows a result worth the labor. Even the 
genius of Carlyle could not evolve his pro- 
found thoughts without intense application, 
without labor such as few give to any subject- 
—Eps. 


It is the “open secret”. which, as Carlyle in- 
sisted through his long life, most people fail 


| to read ; the obvious truths which most people 


continually overlook. They are always look- 
ing into the distance for the succor which lies 
in their own surroundings, to others for the 
help lodged in their capacity, to those richer, 
stronger, or wiser for the power in their own 
strong hands, to the wide world for the oppor- 
tunity which lies hidden in their own neigh- 
borhood. We cannot learn too soon nor too 
well that in ourselves is lodged whatever force 
is needed to send us along the path of a suc- 
cessful life; that close beside us is the work 
which our hands are to do; and that right 


| before our feet is the path in which we are to 


walk. 

In every community there are men and 
women “waiting for something to turn up.” 
They think they are willing to work, but they 
fail to find anything to do; they are looking 
for opportunities, but somehow the opportu- 
nities elude them. Every successful man is 


| overrun with applications for positions ; every 


vacant place is crowded with people who are 
anxious to fill it; every editor is overwhelmed 
with the manuscripts of those who aspire to 


| success in literature; and yet thousands of 


these seekers for positions do not find them, 
or if they find them they do not keep them. 
Numberless manuscripts go back every year 
to those whose desire for literary work will 
never bear fruit in any satisfactory results. 
What is the trouble? 

Most people want to begin at the top. In- 
stead of taking hold of the first piece of work 
that comes to hand, and driving it through as 
if it were the grandest thing they ever expected 
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not meet their tastes, or they do it in a half- 
hearted way because they take no real interest 
in it. Their thoughts are so far in advance 
of what they are doing that the thing in hand 
is only half done. It is the use of the first 
opportunity that makes a second opportunity, 
but thousands are always waiting for the sec- 
ond to come first ; they are expecting miracles 
when they ought to be working along the 
normal lines of success. It is the boy who 
takes a place in the country store and puts 
brains, strength, and heart into the weighing 
of sugar and the measuring of potatoes, who 
finally sits down in his office in a great ware- 
house and telegraphs his orders to the ends of 
the earth ; the other boy, who wanted to bea 
great merchant, by omitting the sugar and 
potatoes continues in the obscurity of his na- 
tive village. These small duties, these mea- 
ger opportunities, are the training-schools of 
success, and no one gets the prizes who does 
not take his degree in them. 

The world is full of people who do things 
“fairly well,” it is in daily and pressing need 
of those who do them supremely well. There 
are thousands who would like to write, who 
make no grammatical blunders, are guilty of 
no solecisms, and can strike off sentences that 
read fairly well; every editor reads hosts of 
manuscripts from such writers. The article 
which is always in demand, for which there 
is always a place, no matter how crowded the 
pigeon-holes are, is the article which is rich 
in vitality, tense with earnestness, instinct with 
fresh thought. The men and women who 
write such articles do not pass at once from a 
school composition to the pages of the first 
magazines and papers ; they think, feel, live, 
suffer, and work until the gift of insight is 
matched by the gift of speéch. Paul already 
had the training of the schools and the early 
vigor of asplendid intellect when the heavens 
opened over him on the road to Damascus, 
and a great new truth was flashed upon him; 
but he did not at once become a teacher: he 
went into Arabia and spent three years in si- 
lent meditation before he took up the pen that 
was to address Jew, Greek, and Roman with 
a wealth of thought, a glow of conviction, and 
a splendor of -speech such as they had never 
had before. , 

If you want success, do not expect to get it 
by chance, but seek it through the open doors 
of the things that lie next you; and seek it 
as if your soul depended upon your finding it. 


os 


To him who withdraws himself from his 
friends and acquaintances to seek after God, 
will God draw near with his holy angels.— 
Thomas a Kempis. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


An adjourned meeting of the Association 
for the promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
was held at Race Street Meeting-house on 
Fourth-day evening Fifth month 16th, 1883. 

At the Annual Meeting in Tenth month 
last, the clerk was directed to correspond 
with the clerks of the various Unions, in 
order, if possible, to report a schedule of dates, 
at which times the Union Meetings are held, 
with the view to have but one held on the 
same day. He submitted the following, which 
was approved : 

Philadelphia Union to be held on the even- 
ing of the second Sixth-day, in Third, Sixth, 
Ninth and Twelfth months. 

Burlington Union, on the morning of the 
second Seventh-day in Third, Sixth, Ninth 
and Twelfth months. 

Bucks Union, on the morning of the third 
Seventh-day in Ninth month, and fourth 
Seventh-day in Fourth month. 

Haddontield Union, on the morning of the 
last Seventh-day in Third and Ninth months. 

Western Union, on the morning of the first 
Seventh-day in First, Fourth and Tenth 
months, and last Seventh-day in Seventh mo. 

Concord Union, on the morning of the 
second Seventh-day in Fourth and Tenth 
months. 

Abington Union, on the morning of the 
third Seventh-day in Fourth and Tenth mos. 

Salem Union, on the morning of the second 
Seventh-day in Fourth and Ninth months. 

By this arrangement Salem Union is the 
only one that is held at the time fixed by 
other Unions. It also was agreed that here- 
after the annual meeting of the Association 
be held on the first Seventh-day in Eleventh 
month. 

Seven hundred and fifty copies of the Re- 
port of the General Conference, held at 
Waynesville, Ohio, last year, have been re- 
ceived and apportioned to the several Unions. 
The epistles from the Associations of New 
York, Genesee, Illinois and Baltimore were 
read, introducing the meeting into a lively 
concern for the maintenance of our First-day 
schools, that an increase of interest may be 
awakened on the part of teachers, that they 
may endeavor to prepare for enlarged service, 
and with more active zeal engage in the duties 
devolving upon them. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
were read, and their labors approved. 

For the information of concerned Friends, 
it was proposed that a series of questions be 
forwarded to the clerks of the various Unions, 
and through them to the individual schools, 
eliciting replies concerniug the use of the 
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“Lesson Leaves” that have been prepared 
by the General Conference, and distributed 
during the past year. 

An encouraging report from the editor of 
“Scattered Seeds” was read. 

The preparation of epistles to other asso- 
ciations was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, and they to be submitted to the Annual 
Meeting in Eleventh month, before being 
forwarded. 

The meeting was well attended and much 
interest manifested. The following minute was 
read, closing the exercises of the evening. 

“We are again renewedly impressed with 
the deep concern of many minds for the 
welfare of our youth, that they may have 
thrown around them the protecting arm of the 
Society, and early be made acquainted with 
those testimonies which have been so well 
tried in the past two centuries of the world’s 
history. We have been affectionately coun- 
seled to continue in this great work of laying 
the foundation for usefulness and uprightness 
in life by training up the children in the way 
they should go, that when the fullness of 
years comes around, they may not depart 
from the highest standard.” I. C. M. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL WORK. 


The Friends’ School of West Chester closed 
for a spring vacation of one week (during 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), on the 12th 
inst. 

In addition to the usual literary exercises, 
a new and interesting feature was added, in 
the display of a large variety of useful and 
ornamental articles, the handiwork of the 
pupils, who evinced praiseworthy skill and 
aptitude in all the work exhibited. 

The list embraced specimens of the culinary 
art, such as bread, cakes of various kinds, 
canned fruits, and in needle-work, all done 
by hand, there were all the varieties of hem- 
ming, stitching, embroidery and knitting. 
Besides these, free-hand drawing, collections 
in natural history, especially botany ; written 
exercises in Latin, French and German; 
maps and original designs were added ; while 
pigeops and chickens, raised by the pupils, 
varied the display. 

In this departure from the usual routine of 
examination exercises, it is encouraging to see 
how willingly the scholars respond to the 
suggestions of teachers who are alive to the 
necessity of adding to the ordinary course of 
intellectual culture, the important adjunct of 
hand-work. 

Recognizing, as we all must, that however 
completely the intellect may be developed, 
the great mass of those who graduate from 
our schools must earn their bread by toil, in 
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one form or another; the surest and most 
satisfying way to prepare our children for this 
duty is, to make it a part of their daily edu- 
cation. 

And this would be only carrying the excel- 
lent system of the Kindergarten into our 
higher schools. The unquestioned fact of its 
superior value in training the faculties of the 
little child, gives that method a place among 
the very foundation stones of modern educa- 
tion. 

_To Elizabeth Lloyd, a valued teacher, of 
large experience in Friends’ schools, belongs 
the credit of this “ new departure,” whjch was 
first attempted, we are informed, by a school 
at Buckingham, Bucks county, over which 
she presided. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 26, 1883. 


Errata.—On second column of page 218, 
13th line from the top, read Jatitude, instead 
of longitude. 

On page 224, first column, 18th line from 


< y 


cg 


the*bottom, read Tea-plant, instead of Sea- a 


plant. 





A Sussect ror TuHoucut.—It may not 
be unprofitable for some outside of the large 
committee appointed by our Yearly Meeting 
on the subject of our deficiencies, to consider 
the causes which have led to the delinquency 
confessed in the answers to the first query. It 
is apparent that there is no desire on the part 
of some of our members to attend the smaller 
meetings ; there is not sufficient attraction to 
draw them from their homes, where they feel 
that by spending the time in reading they are 
as much benefitted as they would be by sitting 
the quiet hour with their friends, There ap- 
pears to be no difficulty in inducing an attend- 
ance of the Yearly Meeting, or in securing 
attention when there; this must be because 
there is found in the proceedings something 
which interests and instructs. In this day 
we need intellectual as well as spiritual food, 
and particularly do the young feel this need, 
and until the time of the stirring of the 
spiritual life comes, the intellectual and moral 
forces are the highest in our nature, and de- 
mand “food convenient for them;” for by 
their proper nourishmentand training, thes oil, 
in which the heavenly seed is to be sown, is pre 
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pared for its reception. “ First the natural, 
afterward the spiritual,” and the first, in its 
time, is just as right as the other. When the 
young man inquired the way of life, Jesus 
recommended him to the outward moral law) 
the commandments of Moses, to which, with 
the study of the religious books of the Jews, 
Jesus gave close attention in his youth, and 
we cannot doubt that faithfulness and con- 
scientious adherence to the outer law, opened 
the way for the revelation of the inner and 
higher. It is too much our custom to direct 
inquiring minds, or those whom we wish to 
interest to the light within before its time has 
come. This witness for God in the soul is a 
revelation, a gift, something beyond the most 
sensitive conscience, and those who have 
realized this overshadowing of the Divine 
Love and revelation of the Divine Will, know 
that such a condition surpasses any that can 
be gained by man’s teaching, however learned, 
or by an intellectual effort, however earnest ; 
that while it is good “ to do justly and to love 
mercy,” it is abundantly more satisfying to 
the cravings of the immortal soul to receive 
the sight which enables it to “ walk humbly 
with God.” Introversion of spirit cannot be 
profitable until there is something for the 
spirit to feed upon; a mind too much turned 
in upon itself becomes morbid, and the de- 
mands of the conscience unreasonable. Let 
us remember the beautiful order ‘first the 
blade, then the ear, and afterward the full 
corn in the ear,” and not expect the ripe 
grain as soon as the first green{shoot appears. 
If the germ of spiritual life has?been quick- 
ened it will grow, and we may trust the 
Power which gave it life to develop it. Our 
duty to the young belongs to the human facul- 
ties, to enlarge the intellectual perceptions, to 
stimulate the growth of the nobler and more 
tender qualities of the mind and heart, to 
establish more firmly the moral convictions. 


Are we not feeling now the effect of a too 
narrow education in the past generations? 
The cultivated minds of to-day ask for in- 
struction commensurate with their under- 
standing. We see that the author of the 
book of Job had made himself master of 
great intellectual and moral learning, and he 
is thereby able to enrich and dignify his grand 
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epic, nor did his learning prevent his seeing 
that the spirit could only be wrought upon 
by the inspiration of God, and that an under- 
standing could only be obtained by the reve- 
lation of the Almighty. ‘Though he asks, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” he 


sets us a noble example of search in other 
directions. 





MARRIED. 


PETTIT—THOMPSON.—On Fifth month 
10th, 1883, by Friends’ ceremony, Frank Pettit, 
of Philadelphia, to Hannah B. Thompson, 
of Salem, N. J. 





DIED. 


DARLINGTON.—On Fifth mo. 15th, 1883, 
at her residence, in West Marlborough, Pa., 
Edith, wife of Richard Darlington, in her 86th 
year. 


This dear friend was an esteemed Elder of 
Fallowfield Monthly Meeting for over 40 years. 
Though living remote from her place of worship 
her seat was rarely vacant, and during the past 
inclement winter, till within a few weeks of 
her death, she was at her post, and sometimes 
the only woman present. ‘How we shall 
miss her,’’ was feelingly spoken by many 
gathered at her funeral, where testimonies 
were given to a life so valuable, that children, 
grandchildren, and many friends will long 
hold it in precious remembrance. 


JOHN.—On Fifth month Ist, 1883, at his 
home, in Whiteside county, Ill., Elida John, 
in the 78th year of his age; a beloved Elder of 
East Jordan Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


MARIS.—On Fifth mo. 20th, 1883, in West 
Philadelphia, J. Emlen Maris, son of the late 
Jesse J. Maris, in his 58th year. 


WAY.—On Fifth mo. 15th, 1883. Ida Jane 
Way, daughter of William M. and Mary E. 
Way, in the 19th year of her age; a member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 








EDITORS OF FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER :— 
The names of contributors to the Swarthmore 
Fund sent to you Third mo. 10th, was incor- 
rect in the item E. Webster, $500. It should 
have been 


Bees, Weiss ose cecscctitinceinncies cidedibal $ 250 00 
Tsaac Bradbury.......++-cesceeesceseeseeneesees 25 00 
Joseph Parrish..........seeesseseecseseeees *100 00 
JOB: Lie JOMCccccccccccccocccccccccoscescesccecs 50 00 
NE recov oraceweesencenecssiccpuacossoepenes 5 00 
Jos. E. Gillingham. ..........:sceccsseeeeeees 100 00 
John L. Longstreth...........ceeee scenes widace:.,) 
George Taber...........sscccceseree soseseserees 50 00 
Received since: 
Wim. Sellers & Co.......ccccccccocsesercccevese 1,000 00 
Wm. P. Hensey........ccescccccccesercceceees 250 00 
PEE en cearcesacconnsicvescsuecocvenenssaseesitgte 100 00 
Wm. L. ElKins, Ir.....0..cccsscssererccseeses 250 00 
Dillwyn Parrish. ..........-ccesceseeeeeseeeeees 500 00 
Susannah M. Parrish..............+++- ; 500 00 


Rop’t BIDDLE, Treasurer. 
’ 
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A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GEYSERS OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


BY H. W. 8S. 
Concluded from page 221. 


Our route lay for two days through the 
Parks of the Rocky Mountains. These are 
so wonderfully beautiful that I feel as if I 
wanted to make everybody see them. 

Imagine an English nobleman’s country 
seat set right down in the midst of these | 
mountains, with great stretches of greenest 
grass, groups of beautiful trees, beds of 
brightest flowers, a winding, dashing moun- 
tain river, tiny lakes, slopes of turf, fantastic 
rocks scattered in the most romantic confu- 
sion, and around it all a girdle of grandest 
mountains, often flecked with snow, and 
changing continually from sunshine to storm, 
one hour covered with clouds, and the next 
standing out in clear cut beauty“and{sub- | 
limity against the deep blue sky. I confess 
that it stands out in my memory as the em- 
blem of all that this world can give of peace 
and beauty and perfect rest; and to remem- 
ber that these rugged mountains are full of 
such quiet nooks gives one a blessed sense of | 
the sweetness of God’s almighty power, which | 
has delighted itself in such lovely bits of 
creation. We traveled over a road 
made of obsidian, which is a sort of volcanic 
glass, of a reddish black color, and glistened 
beautifully in the sun. We picked up some 
specimens, and found it was very much like | 
the lumps that are thrown out of the melting 
pot in a glass factory when a pot breaks. It 
is very evident that the whole mountain was | 
at one time a molten mass. It is one of the | 
boasts of the Yellowstone Park that it pos- | 
sesses the only glass mountain and glass road | 





bling up in the edge of it, and crowded round 
it to see the curious phenomenon of a hot 
spring in acold river. A crust of geyserite 
had been formed on the bank, and they rashly 
ventured upon it, when, to their dismay, it 
crashed through, and let them all down into 
the water! Fortunately it was neither very 
deep nor very hot, as it was tempered by the 
cool water of the river, and no harm came of 
it but a temporary wetting. 

When we reached the celebrated Mammoth 
Hot Springs, we felt that we were fully repaid 
for all our journey. The first impression on 
beholding it is that of a snow mountain, beau- 
tifully terraced into exquisitely-shaped and 
colored basins, and with frozen cascades pro- 
jecting on each side. At the top of this 


snowy hill there is a large lake of boiling 
| springs, which is exquisite in coloring, and 


full of most beautiful formations. It shades 
off from a deep crimson rim to a snowy white, 
and then to a deep emerald centre, and seems 
to be filled with bunches of the finest spun 
glass, and with thousands of sinter ferns and 
mushrooms, and stalactites and flowers of all 
shapes and colors. 

From this lake the water falls gently and 
quietly down the hill, dropping as it goes into 
a series of terraced basins, from a few inches 
to six or eight feet in diameter, and from one 
inch to several feet in depth. The margins 
of these basins were exquisitely fluted and 


| scalloped, with a finish resembling the finest 


bead-work. Some were a delicate pink, some 


'a lovely lemon, then an ultramarine blue, 


dark red emerald green, bright yellow, or a 
rich salmon; each basin perfectly distinct in 
form and color. The whole formed a scene 
that bafiles description. When we reached 
the summit it was just sunset, and the even- 


in the world. The road was made by build- | ing glow was over it all. The quiet water of 
ing great fires on the glass mountain, upon | the hot lake was rendered lovelier still by the 
which, after a thorough heating, cold water | sunset clouds that were reflected in its depths, 
was dashed, thus cracking off large masses of | and far off in the horizon lofty snowy moun- 
glass, which were afterwards broken into | tain ranges bounded the view, with green val- 
small fragments with small picks and sledges. | leys and dark canons making rifts in their 
But I confess that I walked along that won- | rugged sides—it was a dream of beauty! But 
derful road, and looked up at that cliff in a| there is no escaping the stern realities of lite, 
very common-place frame of mind. For the | and a camping-out tour has its drawbacks 
fact was I had been so unmercifully jolted | to the unmitigated enjoyment of the female 
over the stumps of trees and small rocks of | head of the company, who feels the responsi- 
which our “excellent carriage road” was bility of having things moderately respect- 
composed that every bit of sentiment ex-/ able. © 

cept fatigue had been shaken out of me,and| As it may interest any other old lady who 
T could not help thinking as much of the | thinks of making such a trip, with a party of 
jolts that had been and the jolts that were to | young people, to know what lies before her, 
be as of the obsidian mountain. At one of | [ will describe my various grapples each day, 
the hot springs along the bed of which we | beginning with the morning. Weslept mostly, 
passed, some of our young people barely | as I haye said, right flat out in the middle of 
escaped a serious accident. They had dis-| the plain, with generally not even a shrub to 
mounted, and gone down to get a drink at | creep behind, and as we all kept near together 
the river, when they saw a hot spring bub-/| for protection, it became a matter requiring 
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no small skill to manage our times for getting 
up and going to bed satisfactorily, so as to 
create privacy where there was no mate- 
rial for it. Then came breakfast. Tin Lee 
made delicious “ flappee jacks,” as he called 
them, and all the young folks were “ de- 
voted” to them. And to keep account of 
whose turn it was to have one, and of the 
amount of honey, or jam, or molasses that could 
be allowed to each, was a wonderful grapple. 
Next came the packing up for our start. 
First, the bedding of each one had to be rolled 
up into as complete a bundle as possible, and 
securely strapped, for the horses’ backs; and 
to collect all the multitudinous wrappings, and 
superintentd the rolling them up, required more 
vigilance and energy than any one could 
think who has not tried it. Then the young 
people had to be marshalled, and their shawls 
and overcoats and waterproofs tied on to the 
backs of their saddles, and all the contingen- 
cies of weather 
to be provided for; for after our pack train, 
with our baggage, once started in the morn- 
ing,.we never saw it again till we went into 
campatnight. Then the lunch for our whole 
party had to be provided and packed; and 
afterwards followed the grapples of the day’s 
journey, the finding the trail, and the grap- 
pling with the rocks and roots and stumps 
and swamps over which it generally pursued 
its course; the fording of streams, the climb- 
ing of mountains, the crossing of gullies, the 
going down the steepest of hill sides, all in a 
continuous succession, one after another. And 
to make matters worse for those of us who 
occupied the wagon, the trails often led along 
the sides of hills, and being simply “ natural 
roads,” 7 e., not graded in the least, they, of 
course, slanted sideways, and kept us con- 
tinually jumping from one side of the wagon 
to the other to make it balance, and keep it 
from toppling over. Then, as noon drew 
near, and cries for lunch began to come from 
our hungry equestrians, there was the neces- 
sity of finding out a pleasant lunching place, 
where shade and water could be secured. 





hot and cold, wet and dry— | 


| 





‘was all one long grapple. 


often a matter of speculation with me, when 
we lay down at ten o'clock, as to how we 
should grapple with any of these wild crea- 
tures, if they should take a notion to try and 
get out of their holes during the night. But 
I am thankful to say that, discouraged no 
doubt by our superincumbent weight, none of 
them ever did so. Finally, all the merry 
singing party had to be coaxed, or scolded, 
or inveigled into bed, which was no small 
grapple, as any,mother will know. Besides 
all this, there was our “ wash” to be attended 
to, for, be as economical as we would, still 
handkerchiefs and towels would get soiled, 


/and even camping out did not render us en- 


tirely indifferent to cleanliness. I, as the 
oldest member of the party, had to keep upa 
continual grapple with wet feet, cuts, bruises, 
sunburn, etc., until sometimes I felt as if life 
Reading or medi- 
tating is pretty much out of the question ina 
trip like this, and for this reason it is an in- 
valuable remedy for overtasked brains and 
nerves. I felt as if we were all a party of 
cabbage-heads struggling for existence under 
most unfavorable circumstances. 

The day we left the Mammoth Hot Springs 
we had an accumulation of all the miseries 
of camping-out life. Fierce heat, succeeded 
by torrents of wind and rain, and, to add to 
everything else, perfect swarms of mosquitoes ! 
But we were repaid by the sight of Tower 
Creek, which rises in the high divide between 


| the valleys of the Missouri and Yellowstone, 


and flows for ten miles through a cavern so 
deep and gloomy that it is called the Devil’s 
Gorge. About two hundred yards before 
entering the Yellowstone River, it dashes 
over an abrupt descent of 156 feet, forming a 
very beautiful waterfall. All around are 
columns of volcanic breccia, some resembling 
towers, some the spires of churches, and some 
are almost as slender and graceful as the 
minarets of a mosque. But, alas, one sad 
fatality spoiled the scene for me. It was im- 
possible to take the wagon any further, and 
there was no alternative but to mount one of 


After this would come the grapples of the/| those wild beasts named by Adam a horse. 


afternoon journey; and as evening drew on 
there would be the search for a good camping 
place, combining grass for our horses, wood 
for our fires, and water to drink for both man 
and beast. And lastly came the grapple for 
our night arrangements. A soft spot would 
have to be found for our sleeping, sheltered 
from the wind if possible, and then I would 
dig the small holes I spoke of, which so largely 
added to our comfort. All this had to be 
done, regardless of the holes and humps of all 
sorts and sizes, evidently the homes of wild 
creatures of various kinds, on the top of 
which our beds had to be spread. It was 





The guides picked me out a sober old creature 
named Foxey, used to carry a pack, and likely 
therefore to be equal to my weight, and un- 
likely to be frisky or foolish. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th’of August we started, a long 
train of twenty-six horses, two dogs, and three 
colts, for the Yellowstone Falls and Canon. 
As I was quite determined never to go out of 
a walk, on account of the tendency to slip 
off, I took the tail end of the pack train, and 
plodded on very contentedly for awhile. But, 
alas, my comfort was of short duration, for, 
when we stopped to lunch, Foxey lost sight 
of the pack, to which he felt he rightfully 
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belonged, and getting either bewildered or 
angry he began to behave in the most unac- 
countable manner. He backed and forwarded 
and sidled and turned round and round and 
neighed, and completely mastered _me, till one 
of the guides came up and fastened a rope to 
his bridle and led him the rest of the way. 
It is beyond my power to depict the grandeur 
and beauty of the mystic river, and its falls 
and canon. There are two falls, half a mile 
apart; the upper is 140 feet high, and the 
lower 397. The water is compressed into a 
mass about 100 feet wide, and from four to 
six feet deep, and falls over the precipices in 
one apparently solid mass of glorious emerald, 
into its marvelous canon below. This canon 
is-one of the Park’s greatest wonders. It is a 
stupendous chasm about twenty-five miles 
long and from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. It 
can only be seen from the top, as its sides are 
inaccessible except in one place six miles 
below the falls. The river has cut its way 
through a material largely composed of soft 
clays, sand, tufa, volcanic ash and breccia, 
with occasional layers of basalt, and has 
wrought out for itself a wonderful channel. 
Towers and turrets and dykes and castle 
walls of all shapes and sizes are crowded to- 
gether throughout its whole length in wild 
confusion. Here and there a single tower 
stands out in solitary grandeur, isolated from 
all its fellows, with perhaps a lonely fish- 
hawk’s nest on its top, and little birds stretch- 
ing out their open mouths towards the mother, 
who was circling in the grand and awful 
chasm over the river. But wonderful as 
these walls are for their height, and the gro- 
tesque and beautiful forms into which they are 
eroded, they are vastly more so;for their color. 
From their lofty tops to the very edge of the 
water they are dyed with an endless variety 
of the most vivid and delicate coloring. 
They are a mass of yellows and red and coal- 
black and snow-white and cream and buff 
and brown and gray and olive, mingled to- 
gether in richest confusion, while at the bot- 
tom runs the river, a glorious roaring tor- 
rent of purest emerald green, embroidered 
with silvery foam, between slopes decorated 
with velvet grass. The effect is indescribable. 

The lads of our party found great delight 
in starting enormous fallen trees down the 
awful incline, and watching them crash their 
way with a fearful swiftness to the river’s 
brink. Any mother will know how that 
made me feel, especially when I add that no 
doctor could be procured in that region under 
seven days at the very least, and that we had 
neither houses nor beds, nor anything con- 





Yellowstone Canon! Near us was camped a 
photographer, and of course we were taken, 
guides, pack-train, colts, dogs and all. They 
put me, mounted on Foxey, in the very fore- 
front of the picture, and beside me an old 
blind pack-horse with our store on his back, 


. | choosing‘this position for us, no doubt, because 


we were the two querest looking objects in 
the whole train. We have since heard that 
this picture is to be put in a panorama 
amongst other objects of interest in the Park, 
and that we shall be magnified to the size of 
fifteen feet and perfectly recognizable! 

One of our chief difficulties arose from the 
impurity of the water and its iupregnation 
with mineral substances, yet the whole of our 
party went through the trip without suffering 
any bad effects, and even grew stronger and 
better, though not a drop of any stimulant 
was touched by any of us. The Yellowstone 
Lake lies 7,780 feet above the sea, almost on 
the top of the Rocky Mountains, and covers 
300 square miles, being the fourth in size 
which lies entirely within the limits of the 
United States. Its pure, cold waters, in some 
places 300 feet deep, are the rich blue color 
of the open sea, and swarm with trout, while 
it is the summer home of white swan, pelicans, 
geese, snipe, ducks, cranes, etc., and its shores 
furnish feeding grounds for elk, antelope, 
black and white tailed deer, bears, and moun- 
tain sheep. Scattered along its shores are 
many clusters of hot springs and smali geysers. 
It is surrounded on every side but one with 
snowy ‘mountains, and was long considered to 
be entirely mountain-locked and inaccessible. 
The guides told us that it was literally true 
that a man could stand at one point on the 
shore of the lake and catch fish on one side 
of him, which he could swing over and cook 
in a boiling spring on the other side! Leav- 
ing these high elevations, we went to see the 
Upper and Lower Geyser Basins. We had 
dismounted and unloaded our horses and 
buggy, and were looking for the best sites for 
our tents, when the cry was heard, “There 
goes a geyser!” and we dropped everything 
and ran. The sight was truly a glorious one. 
At the far end of the basin, Old Faithful was 
playing his wonderful fountain, and we saw 
what looked to us a river of water shooting 
up into the sky. Our guides told us it was 
only 150 or 200 feet high, but to us it seemed 
to reach the clouds, and on one side of it was 
a lovely soft rainbow that came and went 
with the blowing spray. It spouted for five 
or ten minutes and then subsided. Old 
Faithful is the only geyser whose perform- 
ances can be depended upon. He spouts 





sidered necessary in sickness. I confess I was | regularly every sixty-seven minutes, and has 
thankful every minute that our family did | done so ever since the discovery of the Park. 
not possess a country seat on the banks of the ; The crater looks like a great mound of coral . 
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or petrified sponge, surrounded by terraced 
basins of all shapes and sizes, and of the most 
lovely colors. The whole mound is convo- 
luted in the most beautitul fashion, and every 
one of the little basins around it is rimmed 


with exquisite scalloping and fluting. The | 


Grand Geyser, the Giant, the Grotto, the 
Splendid, the Riverside, and the Fan, com- 
plete the list of large yeysers in this basin, 
and each one has a marvelousggand distinct 
beauty. 
As we were quietly sitting in camp the day 
after our arrival, I noticed a great steam in 
J the direction of the Grand Geyser, and called 
out to one of our guides, “George, is old 
Grand doing anything?” He looked a mv- 
ment, and then, dropping everything, began 
to run, shouting out at the top of his voice, 
“ Old Grand is spouting! Old Grand is spout- 
ing!” In a second of time our camp was 
deserted, every thing was left in wild confu- 


sion, and we were all running at the top of 


our speed tosee the display. It was perfectly 
glorious! As it sent up its grand water- 
rockets 250 feet into the air, shooting out on 
every side, we all involuntarily shouted and 
clapped our hands, and Sam took off his hat 
and swung it over his head in a perfect en- 
thusiasm of delight! It was like a grand 
oration, and a wonder/ul poem, and a beau- 
tiful picture, and a marvelous statue, and a 
splendid display of fireworks, and everything 
else grand and lovely combined in one. Then 
all would subside, and the pool would be 
quiet for a moment or two; then again it 
would heave and swell, and: the glorious 
fountain would suddenly burst up again into 
the blue sky! Seven times this took place, 
and then all the water was sucked down, down, 
down into the abyss, and we climbed part 
way into the steaming crater, and picked up 
specimens from the very spot where just 
before had ‘been this mighty fountain. The 
Giant, too, gave us a grand performance 
t while we were in the Basin. We thought it 
the grandest and most beautiful of all. It 
shoots up a column of water at least seven 
feet thick to the height of 250 feet, the steam 
rising far higher. It played for nearly an 
hour, and flooded the whole basin around 
with boiling water, doubling the volume o: 
water in the river. The internal rumblings 
and roarings meanwhile were periectly dea'- 
ening. I could not help feeling as I gazed 
on these wonders that there was a lesson in 
it all. Nothing but heat could bring forth 
‘such beauty as we see here at every step, and 
I thought that thus also did the refining fire 
of God bring forth in our characters forms 
and colors as beautiful after their fashion as 
these. On the 19th we broke camp and 
J started for our homeward journey. And so, 
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in due time, our trip was over, and the 
“Mystic Wonderland” lay behind us; but 
we all felt that we had stored up while there 
a treasure o’ fascinating memories of which 
no time nor distance could rob us. Some of 
us felt also that we had learned to know our 
God and His greatness as we had not known 
Him before, while living amid such displays 
of His creating and sustaining power, and 


realized that never again could we doubt His 
love and care. 





RAMESES II. 

On the bank of the Nile, in the city of 
Cairo, is the Boulaq Museum. There, in the 
linen wrappings in which it was swathed more 
than thirty centuries ago, and resting with a 
row of other mummied kings on the concrete 


floor, the traveler will be pointed to the body 
of the great Rameses, who built the rockhewn 


temple of Abu Simbel, and carried Egyptian 


arms almost to the banks of the Euphrates. 


Whether or not he was the Pharaoh of the 
Israelite Oppression has long been a mooted 


question among scholars, questions of chro- 
nology being proverbially difficult to settle. 
The explorations now going on under the 
direction of an English society, the Egypt 


Exploration Fund, may be regarded as 


finally settling the question and proving that 
it was this most famous of the Egyptian 
kings, knew not Joseph, who built Rameses 
and Pithom with the enforced labor of his 


Hebrew slaves, and who commanded that 


the male, children should be put to death. 


On this subject there has been a great deal 


of question, although, since the discussion by 


Lepsius, thirty years ago, the opinion has 
been growing that the king who built Pithom 
and Rameses by the enforced labor of his 
Hebrew slaves must have been the second 
Rameses. The latter city, it seemed probable 
must have got its name from the king who 
built it. But this conclusion, though adopted 
in their histories by Maspero, Lenormant, 
Duncker, and Rawlinson, and supported in- 
ferentially by Manetho and the Rabbinic 
tradition, has not been universally accepted, 
and is opposed, for example, in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, which puts the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression some centuries earlier than the 
fourteenth century B. C., in which occurred 
the accession of Rameses IT. 

M. Naville, who has charge of the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, found in the 
Boulaq Museum two sphinxes, fragments of 
a temple, and a statue of Rameses IL between 
two gods which had come from a ruin called 
Tell-el-Maschuta, down in the Delta. He 
noticed the fact that in the accompanying 
inscriptions Rameses is everywhere spoken of 
as the “ friend of Tum,” the god of On. The 
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monuments being all dedicated to Tum by | 
the king, M. Naville guessed that the place 
from which they came must be Pa-tum, the 
Patumus of Herodotus and the Pithum of 
the Bible (“pa” being the Egyptian article), 
the Thoum of the “Itinerary ” of Antoninus, 
and the Heroopolis of the Septuagint, which 
substitutes this name for Pithom. Accord- 
ingly, M. Naville began his excavations at 
this mound, and soon discovered abundant 
evidence from inscriptions found, that the 
place was not only built by Rameses II, but 
that it bore both names of Pithom and 
Heroopolis. 

We have, theu, here two important con- 
clusions. The first is geographical. It settles, | 
for the first time, definitely, the exact locality 
of Rameses and Pithom. It gives us a city 
Pithom, which was evidently, from the) 
evcavations, simply a store city, which | 
had a small temple dedicated by Rameses 
Il to Tum, which also had, as found 
by M. Naville, a large building of crude 
brick, apparently used for storing grain; and 
it fixes for us, by deduction, the position of 
Succoth, at a place about thirty miles to the 
south of that suggested by Brugsch, and so 
gives us a place from which to begin the route 
of the Exodus. Says Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole: “ The bearing of the geographical 
result on biblical criticism is of the first con- 
sequence. It affords a new proof of the 
accuracy of the Book of Exodus.” 

The historical result settling the reign of | 
Rameses II, the great builder and. warrior, 
the greatest figure in the long line of | 
Pharaohs, the hero of the poem of Pentaur, 
as the date of the Oppression is even more 
notable. It fixes, in accordance with the 
Egyptian historian Manetho the reign of | 
Menephta II as the date of the Exodus. As 
Rameses and his successor, Menephta, suc- 
cessively held the throne for eighty-six years 
there is time enough for the Oppression and 
the Exodus and for the eighty years which, 
in round numbers is given as the age of 
Moses when he led out the Israelites. The 
character of the two kings,as given in Exodus | 
—the one a powerful oppressor and the other | 
a vaciilating monarch—is quite borne out by 
what we learn of them from the monuments. 
It is to be hoped that the Egypt Exploration 
Fund will continue to carry on its work with 
vigor, though the results so soon obtained are | 
sufficient to justify the expenditure.—Jnde- | 
pendent. 
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“T HAVE attended that church for a year, 
and hardly any one has spoken to me.” 
How much chance have you given the people | 
to speak to you? “A man that hath friends 
must show himeelf friendly,” says the wise | 





man. Much more must a man who wants 
friends. Andif you have shown yourself shy 
and surly and suspicious, your lack of friends 
is your own fault. In about four cases out of 
five the people who fail to become acquainted 
in the churches which they attend have either 
forbidden all advances by their reserve, or 
failed to respond to those advances when 
made.—S. S. Times. 


& 
A PRESENT DEITY. 


—_—————~08—______ 


O Nature! all thy seasons please the eye 

Of him who sees a present Deity in all. 

It is His presence that diffuses charms 

Unspeakable o’er mountain, wood, and stream. 

To think that He who hears the heavenly 
choirs 

Hearkens complacent to the woodland song ; 

To think that He who rolls yon solarsphere 

Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky ; 

To mark’ His presence in the mighty bow 

That spans the clouds as in the tints minute 

Of tiniest flower; to hear His awful voice 

In thunder speak, and whisper in the gale ; 

To know and feel His care for all that lives,— 

’Tis this that makes the barren waste appear 

A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 

Yes! place me ’mid far-stretching woodless 
wilds, 

Where no sweet song is heard, the heath-bell 
there 

Would please my weary sight, and tell off 
Thee! 

There would my gratefully uplifted eye 

Survey the heavenly vault by day, by night, 

When glows the firmament from pole to pole; 

There would my overflowing heart exclaim 

‘The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 

The firmament shows forth His handiwork !”’ 

JAMES GRAHAME, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Do we live on a Solid Earth?—There are 
few of us that do not recall the teaching of 
our school days, that the inner. part of the 
earth is a melted mass, and that the solid 
part is not thicker in proportion to the liquid 
interior than the skin of an orange as com- ¥ 
pared with the softer parts within. 

Recently, geologists have occupied them- 
selves with the task of reviewing the evidence 
upon which this hypothesis is founded, and 
examining the objections to its acceptance. 
As the result of this review it may be said 
that it is now the prevalent opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, that the old hypothesis 
of a thin crust covering a melted interior 
must be abandoned. Two considerations have 
been offered that render this hypothesis very 
unlikely; and an examination of the facts 
that led to its adoption shows that they are 
much less conclusive than was formerly 
supposed. 

The first of the objections is drawn from 
the phenomena of tides. The periodic motion » 
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of large water masses is due, as is familiarly 
known, to the attractive influence of the 
moon, and in a less degree to that of the sun. 
The moon attracts the part of the earth 
nearest to it with a greater force than it 
attracts the mass of the earth. As a con- 
sequence water flows in to the part of the 
surface nearest the moon, making high tide. 
When a land surface is turned towards the 
moon, if it consisted of a thin solid crust 
covering a fluid mass, it would rise in a tidal 
wave in precisely the same manner that the 
ocean does. Geologists have attempted the 
problem of determining what thickness must 
be given to the crust to make it rigid enough 
to endure the attraction of the moon without 
yielding thereto. The result of their com- 
putations is that a thickness of at least fifteen 
hundred miles is necessary. 

Another objection to the assumption that 
the earth’s interior is liquid is based upon 
the influence on the part within that must 
be exerted by the pressure of the mass above. 
It has been found that as pressure is iucreased, 
the temperature of melting also increases, so 
that a degree of heat in the interior that 
would melt an uncompressed body would not 
change the state of one that was subjected to 

\.great pressure. 

‘~~ A fundamental argument in behalf of the 
old hypothesis is drawn from the fact that as 
we descend below the earth’s surface there is 
always an increase of température, and in 
most cases, the greater the depth the higher 
the temperature. It is argued that if this 
increase be uniform, there will be a tempera- 
ture at the distance of about fifty miles at 
which all substances known on the earth’s 
surface would be liquefied. Yet this argu- 
ment is much less effective than it seems at a 
first glance. The deepest excavation extends 
only half a mile downward, and the deepest 
boring, that of Sperenberg in Prussia, reaches 
but three-fourths of a mile below the surface, 

~. or about one five-thousandth of the distance 

to the centre of the earth. Such superficial 
scratching of the earth assuredly does not 
justify us in announcing any law in regard 
to the relation of depth to temperature. And 
further, it is found that the rate of increase 
of temperature varies greatly in different 
places, being most rapid in those localities 
that are the scenes of volcanic disturbance. 

It has likewise been found that in a single 

shaft the rate of increase of temperature 

varies much for different depths, and that in 

a few instances, after a considerable depth 

has been reached, there is a decrease in tem- 

perature as we descend further. 
The supply of hot water furnished to us 
by geysers, deep springs, and artesian wells 

(is no indication of a liquid interior of the 











earth, but merely shows, what no one is dis- 
posed to deny, that the inner portions are 
very hot. 

The doctrine that the earth is a melted 
mass with a thin solid covering, originated 
and found its main justification in the phe- 
nomena of volcanic eruptions. The geologists 
that have made the most thorough and com- 
plete study of these phenomena are among 
the foremost of those that have abandoned 
the ancient hypothesis. In the first place, 
although there is a considerable number of 
volcanoes, and some of them are of great 
activity, as shown by their violent explosions 
and by the outflow of large lava streams; yet 
in comparison with the mass of the earth, 
volcanic outpourings are so slight as to be 
entirely inadequate to afford a vent for the 
mighty disturbances that would rend a seeth- 
ing white-hot globe nearly eight thousand 
miles in diameter. In the next place, the 
lava that flows from volcanoes is not, when 
cooled, of greater specific gravity than the 
surrounding rocks that have long been in a 
solid condition. But in its melted state, (as 
lava expands in melting) its specific gravity 
would be less; so that if there were an un- 
interrupted layer of liquid material under 
the solid crust, the latter being of greater 
specific weight would inevitably sink, and 
leave the melted lava forming the entire 
surface. In considering this subject we are 
liable to be misled by a familiar analogy. 
We see large water masses covered in winter 
by a thin coating of ice, and that covering, 
although so slight in comparison with the mass 
beneath, possesses a high degree of rigidity. 
If we imagine an intelligent reasoning being, 
who had never seen such a frozen lake, taken 
to its surface, and not supplied with any 
means of cutting or boring into the ice, we 
would not be surprised at his assumption that 
it was solid throughout. But ice possesses 
the peculiar property of contracting as it 
melts, so that the resulting liquid is of greater 
specific weight than ice and forms a base of 
support as secure as a foundation of stone. 
Almost every solid except ice expands as it 
melts, so that the unmelted portion sinks to 
the bottom of the liquid. 

It is not the purpose of the present article 
to investigate the question of what volcanoes 
teach as to the earth’s interior ; the consider- 
ation of volcanic phenomena will therefore be 
dismissed with an illustration that bears on 


the question we are discussing. In Hawaii, ° 


one of the Sandwich Islands, the two principal 
active voleanoes are Kilauea, about 4,000 
feet above the sea level, and Mauna Loa, 
10,000 feet higher. It is evident that these 
two adjacent volcanoes cannot be connected 
with the same reservoir of melted rock in the 
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earth’s interior, since in such a case the erup- 
tions would inevitably occur through the 
capacious crater of the lower volcano. 

he phenomena of earthquakes remain to 
be considered. As regards them it may be 
said, as was said of volcanoes, that they are 
neither of the extent nor of the energy that 
would necessarily exist, if the ground we 
walk on were merely a thin shell covering a 
white-hot liquid nucleus. It has been shown 
that earthquakes are vibrations, and that 
they originate in shocks that take place at 
only a slight distance under the surface, in 
some cases not more than two or three miles. 

The abandonment of the old hypothesis in 
regard to the earth’s interior does not necessi- 
tate the relinquishment of the nebular hy- 
pothesis. It requires merely a restatement of 
some of its minor particulars,—a restatement 
that improves it, insomuch as it embodies a 
~~ number of the laws of physical science. 

n the light of modern geological research 
we can enunciate this hypothesis briefly some- 
what as follows : 

In its earlier stage the earth was a white- 
hot liquid nucleus having in its vast atmos- 
phere many substances that in later times 
became solid or liquid. The process of 
radiation cooled it so that the least fusible 
bodies at the surface became solid, and 
thereby increasing in density sunk into 
the liquid mass. This process of solidifi- 
cation and subsidence continued until the 
whole mass became solid, but the inner por- 
tions as they were removed from contact with 
the cooler air, remained at the elevated tem- 
perature at which they first solidified. 
Mechanical and chemical causes acting over 
limited areas may produce either an elevation 
of temperature or a reduction of pressure, 
sufficient to liquefy heated rocks, and they, 
finding a vent, escape in volcanic eruptions. 
The contact under the earth of considerable 
masses of water or other liquids with melted 
rock is capable of producing the explosions 
that are the cause of earthquake shocks. 


JoHN M. CHILp. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo., 1883 


ON the 16th inst., the steamer Silesia arrived 
at New York from Naples, with 1118 Italian 
passengers. 


THE Southern Exposition will open at Lou- 
isville, Ky. on the first of 8th month. 


_ THE Senate of New Jersey has passed a bill 
imposing a fine of $20 on any one convicted of 
selling tobacco to minors. 


Ir is announced that the Peking Govern- 
ment has decided to establish a Chinese Con- 
sulate in Chicago for the protection of its sub- 
jects in that city, about 700in number. The 
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Consulate willj.consist of two members, one 
Chinese, the other American. 


A PEACE UNION exists at Osnabruck, Han- 
over. Its object is to oppose the embarking in 
lawsuits, and its members undertake to engage 
in no suit until the arbitrators of the society 
have endeavored to obtain an amicable settle- 
ment. The Union last year numbered 684 
members, and out of twenty-five cases sub- 
mitted to it twenty-three were peaceably ar- 
ranged. 

WITHIN the past month there have been 
very heavy storms in the North and West sec- 
tions of this country, on the evening of the 
17th inst., a cyclone passed north of Racine, 
Wisconsin. Thirty-five or forty buildings were 
destroyed. Four persons are known tobe killed 
and several others are maimed. In Chicago an 
unusually heavy wind and rain storm prevailed. 
Asquall in the afternoon blew down about 400 
feet in length and 50 feet in width of the tem- 
porary building for the coming exposition of 
railway appliances. Four workmen were in- 
jured. 


THeEtotal numberof immigrants who arrrived 
in the principal customs districts of the United 
States during the ten months which ended 
April 30th, 1883, was 417,689, against 544,601 
during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The net immigration into Canada from 
January 1 to April 30, 188%, was 22,255, against 
15,373 during the corresponding period of 1882. 


NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

1, Nottingham, at Deer Creek, Md. 
2, Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
4, Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 

4, Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Ia. 
7, Salem, Salem, N. J. 
11, Genesee, Y. M., Farmington, 

N y 
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Sixth mo. 


11, Baltimore Q. M., Sandy Spring, 
Md. 

14, Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 

21, Fishing Creek, H. Y. M., Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

30, Scipio, Q. M., Deruyter, N. Y. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Universal Peace Union will be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Rutherford Place, New York, 
Sixth month Ist, 1883, at 103 A. M., 2} and 73 
P.M. Friends specially invited. 

Friends who have relatives interred in Fair 
Hill Burying-ground, and feel an interest in 
having a permanent iron fence erected around 
the same are invited to meet the Committee at 
Fair Hill on Seventh-day afternoon, Fifth mo. 
26th, 1883, at 4 o’clock. 


A meeting of the Visiting Committee of Ab- 
ington First-day School Union will be held at 
Warminster Friends’ Meeting-house, at the 
close of the morning meeting on First-day, 
Fifth mo. 27th, 1883, to which Friends are cor- 
dially invited. Trains leave Third and Berks 
at 9 o’clock A. M., and Ninth and Green at 
8.35, tor Johnsville Station, on N. E. P. R. R., 
in time for morning meeting. 

Cuas. Bonn, Clerk of Committee. R 





